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peculiarities are most conspicuous in florette silk, made from the inner
cocoon layers or parchment (c), the sericin coat forming a ground mass
in which are embedded the fibroin fibers.
Cross-sections of fibers from different parts of the cocoon also show
marked differences in shape. While the cross-sections of the ultimate
fibers (brins) from the middle layer are nearly round or half round, those
of the floss or parchment are flattened on one side, or are even triangular
with the narrow sides of the two brins of a double fiber (bave) together.
Not uncommonly the parallel course of the brins is interrupted; one of
them may bend outward (Fig. no, a, right), leaving an empty space
between the two, or again one of the brins, owing to its more rapid secre-
tion, may wind spirally about the other (Fig. no, 6, left). Then, too,
in parts of the baves no sericin at all is distinguishable.
In the examination of unsecured silk the beginner should guard against
mistaking the two brins for the wall, and the dark line of separation for
the lumen, of a fiber cell. The structureless homogeneous mass of the
brins, the cylindrical form of which in the best silks may be clearly seen
by raising and lowering the microscope tube, as well as the separation
of the two brins on boiling in soap solution, serves to make the true nature
of the fibers evident.
Scoured silk consists of isolated brins, although here and there the two
members of an original bave are found side by side. A brin may be
compared to a solid rod with a smooth lustrous surface, and a more or
less uniform diameter. Constrictions occur here and there, and small
humps are also occasionally evident. There are almost never any indica-
tions of structure. The breadth of the brins from the middle layer of
the cocoon is 10-2 i/z, mostly about i6/i.
The microchemical reactions of silk are so characteristic that this
fiber can be distinguished with the greatest certainty from other textile
fibers.
Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves silk completely; sugar and
sulphuric acid color it red, thus showing the presence of proteid matter.
Boiling hydrochloric acid dissolves the fibroin in half a minute, while
the sericin remains behind as a swollen- tube (see Wild Silks). Nitric
acid colors silk a yellowish tint, and picric acid imparts a permanent
!                        yellow to both silk and wool. Cuprammonia dissolves silk slowly.